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{a, Wood-grouse; b, Pheasant; c, Quail; d, Red-legged Pariridge; e, Red-grouse; f, Black-grouse; g, Ptarmigan; 4, Common Partridge.) 


ON GALLINACEOUS BIRDS INCLUDED 
UNDER THE HEAD OF GAME. 


Many birds of the gallinaceous order are valuable, 
and therefore protected by man, though they cannot 
be said to be reclaimed. These birds, coilectively 
termed ‘ Game,’ are in our country and some others 
regarded as the property of the landed proprietor on 
whose estate they are found; and laws arbitrary 
and severe, the relics of feudal times, when it was 
more pardonable for a ‘ villain’ or ‘serf’ to kill a man 
than a deer, are still to a certain extent in force. But 
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for some protection, it cannot be doubted that many 
species would soon become extirpated in our island: 
and a few perhaps, without incessant care, and a cor- 
responding expense, would from various incidental 
causes become gradually diminished, and at last be 
rare in the extreme, if not altogether extinct within 
the limits of our shores. We here allude more parti- 
cularly to the Pheasant (Phastanus Colchis), which is 
not an aboriginal of this country, though it has been 
long naturalized both in this country and in all the 
adjaceii parts of the Continent. 

The pheasant is a native of Western Asia; and its 
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first introduction to Europe appears to have been by 
the Greeks at an early part of their history. It is not 
improbable that it was first brought to Greece y the 
adventurers of the Argonautic expedition under Jason 
to Colchis, in the year 1263 s.c.; the real object of 
which appears to have been the establishment of com- 
merce with that country. Colchis was a country bor- 
dering the Euxine Sea on the east, and includes the 
present Georgia, Mingrelia, &c, 

Through that country flows the river called Phasis ; 
and from the banks of the Phasis was brought the bird 
called ®aciavoc, or Phasianus, so remarkable for its 
beauty—the Pheasant in our language. Pliny termed 
these birds Phasiane aves ; that is, birds of the river 
Phasis, thereby indicating their primitive locality. 
At present the pheasant is found wild in China, and 
throughout the immense tract of country on the north- 
west of that empire, now termed Independent Tar- 
tary. 

ong naturalization in our island gives the pheasant 
the claim to a place among our British birds; and 
Selby and Gould have admitted it, though they have 
excluded the common fowl, the pea-fowl, the guinea- 
fowl, and the turkey, which on the same grounds ought 
to be recognised. The pheasant, though it roosts at 
night on trees, is terrestrial in its habits, resorting to 
dense underwood, thick brambly copses, and places 
overgrown with long grasses, tall ferns, and wild rasp- 
berries, where it lies concealed during the day. In 
these ‘ preserves’ it breeds, making a loose nest on the 
ground. 

The male is polygamous, and during the mating 
season claims to himsclf the possession of a certain 
territory or beat, from which he drives off all in- 
truders, giving battle to his rivals who venture within 
certain limits. At this season, the latter end of March 
and beginning of April, the crowing of the pheasant 
in token of defiance may be heard; and combats often 
take place, not only between rival male-pheasants, 
but between these and the domestic cock of the adja- 
cent farm-yard. 

During the winter the males associate together dis- 
tinct from the females. The latter at first are joined 
by the young birds of both sexes; but the young 
males, which acquire at the autumnal moult the full 
plumage, afterwards leave their society. The feeding- 
time of the pheasant is early in the morning and late 
in the evening, just before sunset. The birds at those 
times quit the thicket or preserve, and hasten to the 
neighbouring fields; when disturbed they run swiftly 
along, and only rise if pursued, or when near their 
wooded retreat. The male, when retiring to his branch 
to roost, utters a loud chuckle, which too often betrays 
him to the poacher. Roots and insects constitute the 
summer fare of the pheasant; bulbous roots, and espe- 
cially the common tulip-root, are great favourites, 
And in order to obtain these it digs with its beak and 
scratches vigorously with its feet. Grain forms its 
winter diet, and with this the birds in preserves have 
to be duly supplied. 

The plumage of the pheasant is too well known 
to need description. It may be here observed, how- 
ever, that there are two varieties, one distinguished 
by a white ring round the neck, Female birds with 
the male plumage are not unfrequent; but in these 
instances the ovaries are always found to be diseased. 

Young pheasants are not always easily reared, and 
are peculiarly liable to the presence of a parasitic 
worm allied to the fluke (a species of fasczola) in the 
trachea, adhering there by a sucker. The cure recom- 
mended is the subjection of the affected birds to the 
— of tobacco; but this must be done very care- 
fully. 

The pheasant is a woodland bird, though terrestrial ; 
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but the partridge is essentially the tenant of open 
corn-lands. This well-known species of ‘ game’ jg 
common in the corn counties of our island and on the 
adjacent Continent, being in fact most abundant 
where the labours of the ploughman are most exten. 
sive. 

Except during the breeding season, partridges asso- 
ciate in flocks or ‘coveys.’ In February the pairing 
takes place, and the males often fight chdlinatale With 
each other. The female lays her eggs at the latier 
part of May or beginning of June, selecting a shallow 
excavation under a tuft of herbage for their reception, 
The male leaves the work of incubation entirely to his 
mate, but joins her when the brood is hatched, and 
unites with her in its protection. Few birds are more 
solicitous in the rearing of their young, and many are 
the stratagems which the parents will practise to draw 
off attention from the hkrood, which by signal-notes is 
scattered and recalled. “It is not uncommon,” says 
Markwick, in his notes upon White's ‘ Selborne,’ “ to 
see an old partridge feign itself wounded, and run 
along the ground fluttering and crying before either 
dog or man, to draw them away from its helpless un- 
fledged young ones. I have often seen it, and once in 
particular I saw a remarkable instance of solicitude in 
the old bird to save its brood. As I was hunting with 
a young pointer, the dog ran on a brood of very small 
artridges ; the old bird cried, fluttered, and ran tumb- 
ing along just before the dog’s nose, till she had 
drawn him to a considerable distance, when she took 
wing and flew still farther off, but not out of the field. 
On this the dog returned to me, near the place where 
the young ones lay concealed in the grass. This the 
old bird no sooner perceived than she flew back again 
to us, settled just before the nog’s nose, and by rolling 
and tumbling about again drew off his attention from 
the young, and thus preserved her brood a second 
time. I have also seen, when a kite has been hovering 
over a covey of young partridges, the old birds fly u 
at the bird of prey, screaming and fighting with all 
their might to preserve their brood.” 

Selby mentions a well-authenticated instance in 
which two partridges, in defence of their brood, gave 
battle to a carrion-crow, and actually held the mis- 
creant till taken from them by the spectator of the 
scene. 

Like the the partridge feeds early in the 
morning and late in the evening—the covey resting 
during the day among herbage, or basking on dry 
banks, or, like the fowl, dusting their plumage and 
cleaning their feathers. At night they generally choose 
the middle of a large field as their roosting-place, and 
sit crowded together. The call of the partridge is 
usually heard before the covey retire to rest; they 
answer each other, and thus the stragglers are col- 
lected. The partridge is greatly esteemed for its flesh. 
An old distitch says,— 

“ If partridge had the woodcock’s thigh, 
*Twould be the best bird ere did fly.” 

Its colours are well known. 

Within the last fifty years a Continental species, 
termed the Red-legged Partridge (Perdix rubra, 
Briss.), has been introduced into our island, to the 
disadvantage of the common bird, which it drives 
a the lands and enclosures where it establishes 
itself. 

The red-legged partridge (a native of France and 
Southern Europe, and the Isles of Guernsey and Jer- 
sey) was first introduced into this country by the Mar- 
quis of Hertford and Lord Rendlesham, about the year 
1790. They procured the eggs of the species on the 
Continent, and had them placed under the common 
hen: the former nobleman, at one of his shooting resi- 
dences in Suffolk ; the latter, at an estate in the same 
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county. From these two spots the species has gra- 
dually extended itself; and in Norfolk, Suffolk, Essex, 
and the adjacent counties, is now very abundant. The 
flesh of this bird is much prized by some, being whiter 
then that of the common partridge ; it is, however, in- 
ferior in richness of flavour, and is less juicy. 

The red-legged partridge considerably exceeds the 
ordinary species in size, and is a bolder, more alert, 
and vigorous bird. It is consequently more difficult 
to bring down with the gun. It not only rises ata 
distance before the dogs, but after alighting from its 
sweep runs swiftly for many yards, and that with the head 
and neck erect, and with eyes attentive to the motions of 
the dogsand sportsmen. Like our own indigenous spe- 
cies, it frequents corn-lands, and especially somewhat 
elevated fields. It breeds amidst growing corn or clover, 
the female making a nest of dried grasses and leaves. The 
parents are very assiduous in the care of their young, 
which, like those of the common partridge and fowl, 
run about as soon as excluded from the egg. During 
the winter the coveys scatter themselves over fallow- 
lands and turnip-fields; and in severe weather retire 
to the shelter of copses, hedgerows, warm banks, and 
shrubby declivities facing the south. At this time, 
aqui if snow be on the ground, they rise with less 
alacrity on the approach of the sportsman than in the 
autumn, and are more easily shot down. The extirpa- 
tion of this bird is indeed desired by many sportsmen, 
who are unwilling to see the original partridge cede 
its native districts to a usurper. 

The red-legged partridge is a very elegant bird. 
The general colour of the upper surface is reddish- 
brown; of the under, reddish-yellow: the feathers of 
the sides are ornamented with a series of transverse 
crescent-shaped bars of black, white, and chestnut; the 
throat is white, bordered by a deep band of black ; the 
centre of the breast is of a bluish-ash colour, mottled 
above with black. The bill and legs are red. 

(To be continued.] 





DOMESTIC ECONOMY OF THE ESTHONIANS. 


Tue following details of the domestic economy of an 
Esthonian landowner’s household at the a day 
may serve to give our readers an idea of the duties 
which the good housewife was called upon to perform 
in England three centuries ago. In a few of the 
remotest — in Great Britain something like this 
system of living independent of shops and markets 
may still in part exist, but the most wealthy find it 
more convenient to live “from hand to mouth.” If 
the victualling of a man-of-war requires no ordinar 

exercise of intelligence and foresight, an Englis 

housewife of the sixteenth century had almost as great 
a task to perform, and one which demanded no or- 
dinary share of thoughtfulness, judgment, and expe- 
rience. What the influence of these manifold and all- 
engrossing domestic cares may have been upon the 
character of women in that day, and what influence a 
release from these duties has had upon those of our 
own times, is a subject which we have not at present 
space to discuss. 


“ After taking a review of the dwelling-rooms and bed-rooms, 
all spacious and airy, and wanting nought save that most desir- 
able of all bed-room requisites, privacy, my hostess led the way 
to her schafferei, or store-room, and, unlocking the door with a 
slight solemnity of manner, ushered me into a crowded treasury 
of household goods. The room was a very warehouse, hung 
round, fitted up, and strewed about with the numerous items of 
a housekeeper’s economy, to which those who only consume them 
often attach too little importance, and those who have to provide 
them too much. Side by side on the floor stood big-bodied 
bottles of spirit and liqueur, rolls of coarse linen, jars of pickles 
and preserves, hanks of wool, loaves of sugar, and bundles of 
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flax. In deep chests around was the Moscow flour, salt, sago, 
saflron, starch, &c. &c., while tiers of drawers displayed large 
provisions of native dried apples, pears, cherries, peas, beans, 
birch-twigs, applied asa decoction for wounds—in short, a perfect 
hortus siccus for kitchen use. Around hung balls of twine and 
yarn, nets, corks, candles of as many colours and sizes as those 
offered to the Virgin of Casan, tanned sheep-skins, both black and 
white, and numberless other pendent treasures, while one side 
was fitted up in numerous partitions, where the raisins, figs, and 
spices for daintier palates were stored. This schafferet is the 
particular sanctuary of the lady of the house, who, if she do all, 
has enough business to transact, For the duties of an Esthonian 
wirthschaft, or menage, are not confined to ordering dinner or 
scolding servants, but, like those of our grandmothers a few 
generations back who directed the weighty concerns of a large 
country residence, include the weaving of linen, the making of 
candles, the boiling of soap, brewing of liqueurs, &c.; and, 
communication with distant towns being ‘necessarily seldom, it 
requires no small forethought to provide that, during the long 
months of winter, the family shall never fail in sugar or plums, 
nor the many hangers-on in the back settlements of the house in 
the more stable articles of subsistence. It is true every lady has 
her housekeeper to advertise her that there is no more home- 
brewed vinegar in the bottle, or home-made starch in the tub, or, 
if she be unusually wealthy, an extra assistant, emphatically 
styled a Mamselle, on whom all these base cares descend; but 
housekeepers and mamselles will be human as well as their mis- 
tresses, and sometimes all three unite in forgetting some im- 
portant trifle which equally spoils the dinner and the temper of 
the Hausherr for several days. : 

“ All these grave responsibilities render the post of a baron’s 
lady one, however honourable, but of little rest. The very word 
wirthschaft possesses a talismanic power. By growing girls, who 
trust ere long to superintend one of their own, it is pronounced 
with a mixture of reverence and apprehension; by young brides, 
fresh in office, with a sententious consequence, as the password of 
their newly-acquired dignity ; and by older versed matrons with 
a glee and evident inward gratulation which makes me suspect 
they are very glad of so convenient and comprehensive a word to 
absulve them from all other duties. In its various mysteries and 
details, however, there is much that is both interesting and in- 
structive; and a clear-headed practical woman, with a solid 
education, will, by generalizing one department, dispensing with 
another, aud making use of her own sense in intricate cases, strip 
the term of half its terrors. Education has not hitherto been 
considered a necessary portion of an Esthonian lady’s dowry, and 
in old times it was thought the greater the simpleton the better 
the housekeeper; but the progress of enlightenment, and a few 
solitary intermarriages with women from a more advanced 
country, have aroused the first suspicion of a fact, not perhaps 
sufficiently acknowledged anywhere—that educated persons 
excel in the meanest things, and that refined minds possess the 
most common sense.—Letters from the Baltic. 





Gardens of Hindostan.—Among the enjoyments of the upper 
classes I should not omit their gardens, which, though always 
formal, are nevertheless often pleasing. They are divided by 
broad alleys, with long and narrow ponds or canals enclosed with 
regular stone and stucco work running up the centre, and on 
each side straight walks between borders of poppies of all colours, 
or of other flowers in uniform beds or in patterns, Their sum- 
mer-houses are of white stucco, and, though somewhat less heavy 
and inelegant than their ordinary dwellings, do not much relieve 
the formality of the garden; but there is still something rich 
and oriental in the groves of orange and citron trees, the mixture 
of dark cypresses with trees covered with flowers or blossoms, the 
tall and graceful palms, the golden fruits and highly scented 
flowers. In the heats of summer too the trellised walks, closely 
covered with vines, and the slender stems and impervious shade 
of the 4reca-tree, afford dark and cool retreats from the intolera- 
ble glare of the sun, made still more pleasant by the gushing of 
the little rills that water the garden, and by the profound silence 
and repose that reign in that overpowering hour. I have great 
doubts whether the present kind of gardens has not been intro- 
duced by the Mussulmans, especially as I remember no descrip- 
tion in the poets that are translated which suggests this scrt of 
formality.—Elphinstone's Hist. of India. 
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THE NAPOLEON COLUMN AT BOULOGNE. 


Tae mutability of human affairs is a common-place 
topic enough, and the history of this column only con- 
firms what is sufficiently proved without it. In 1803 
the army and fleet destined by Buonaparte for the in- 
vasion of England were assembled in the harbour and 
on the shore of Boulogne, under the command of 
Marshal Soult; “and if,” says a writer in the Magasin 
Pittoresque, “‘ unforeseen circumstances had not forced 
him to abandon the intention, our glorious rival had 
perhaps been struck to the heart, and the political state 
of the world been totally changed.” Jf and perhaps 
are noted peace-makers; and the “ unforeseen circum- 
stances” having taken place, instead of invading Eng- 





land, our neighbours resolved to erect a column, 
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“ An historical fact of such importance,” proceeds the 
writer, “deserved to be transmitted to posterity by 
some durable memorial. The national feeling was so 
unanimous, that, on the Ist Vendemiaire, an xm1,* 
the expeditionary army (the fourth corps of Ja grande 
armée) voted a monument to the honour of Napoleon, 
its general, who had been sang wg emperor in the 
preceding year; and they chose for its site a little hill 
near their camp, situated about 200 yards west of 
Boulogne, on the road to Calais. This monument, 
therefore, is not, like most of those of its kind, ordered 
by the power and conceived by the ambition of a chief; 
it owes its existence to the spontaneous enthusiasm of 
a whole army.” 

But all this enthusiasm was not sufficient to com- 
plete the pillar: the subscriptions came in but lan- 
guidly, and the work alternately —— slowly or 
stopped altogether. In the following N sveuber, 
Marshal Soult, surrounded by the army, laid the first 
stone, on which, in French, was the following inscrip- 
tion :— 

The first stone 
of this Monument, devoted 
by the expeditionary army at Boulogne 
and the flotilla 
to the Emperor Napoleon, 
was deposited by Marshal Soult, commander-in-chief, 
on the 18 Brumaire, an 13 (9 Novembre, 1804), 
the Anniversary of the Regeneration of France. 


The base and the shaft of the pillar were at length 
raised. Some part of the base was of black marble, 
found in the Boulonnais, and the shaft was of a greyish- 
yellow marble, capable of receiving a high polish, from 
the quarries of Marquise, in the vicinity. Beyond this 
little was done more than recording the “historical facts” 
of what was intended; and we here again recur to the 
writer in the Magasin Pittoresque. ‘ According to the 
original design, the base was to have been ornamented 
on three sides with bas-reliefs: the first, which repre- 
sented the homage rendered by the army to its chief, 
was the only one executed, and was destroyed in 1815. 
Of the other two bas-reliefs, one was to have been a 
bird’s-eye view of the port of Boulogne, the flotilla, 
and the line of batteries; the second was to have re- 
presented the expedition on the English shore; the 
fourth was to have borne the inscription relative to its 
erection: the bronze eagle, with its wings displayed, 
and surrounded by crowns, surmounting the base; 
with the crowned and robed statue of Napoleon, sup- 
ported on its tablet by eagles, also in bronze, were 
never carried further than the design.”+ 

The restoration of the Bourbons occasioned a change 
in the name and destination of the column. Its com- 
pletion was strongly urged as a beautiful work of art, 
and it was even proposed to convert it to the purposes 
of a lighthouse, but the expense of the latter project 
prevented its adoption. In 1818 the town of Boulogne 
petitioned the Chamber of Peers that, “as it was one of 
the first to witness the return of our beloved monarch 
to his dominions in 1814, when he was meditating that 
immortal charter which he projected giving to his 

ople,” this column should be dedicated to Louis 
XVIII., “the restorer of the monarchy and the pro- 
tector of public liberty ;’ and in 1819, after other most 
loyal petitions, of the sincerity of which Louis appears 
to have entertained many reasonable doubts, orders 
were given to complete the column to commemorate 


* Sept. 22, 1804, the first day of the year, according to the 
French Republican Calendar. 4 

+ It has been said that the column was originally intended to 
commemorate also the institution of the Legion of Honour, but 
this was not stated at the time, and appears to have been an 
after-thought, the first distribution of the decorations of that 
order having taken place on the 16th of the preceding August. 
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his “return to his dominions.” A hole was now cut 
in the stone staircase, and a box deposited containing 
coins of Louis XVIII., crystal portraits of the members 
of his family, and a bronze site with a detail of the 
commencement, progress, and completion of the co- 
lumn. It was then proposed to surmount it witha 
statue of Louis XVIII. le Desiré, but he had the good 
sense to decline the doubtful honour ; and, after many 
other proposals, a gilt globe five feet six inches in 
diameter was determined upon. It was embellished 
with four fleurs-de-lys, and four others were sculp- 
tured at the four angles of the tablet of the capital. 
Bas-reliefs were ordered to be prepared commemo- 
rating the return of the Bourbons, and one of the base 
was destined to receive the following inscription :— 
This Column, 
voted by the army assembled at Boulogne, 
from whence it threatened England, 
was commenced in 1804, 
Become a monument of peace by the restoration 
of the throne of the Bourbons, 
it has been completed under the auspices 
of His Majesty Louis XVIIL., 
and consecrated to the recollection, always dear to 
the French, of his happy return to his dominions 
in 1814, 

The column had now become the Colonne des Bour- 
bons, and was opened to public view on August 24, 
1814; but the revolution of July, 1830, restored it, to 
a considerable extent, to its original purposes: the 
fleurs-de-lys were knocked away immediately, and stars 
substituted. Shortly afterwards the French Chambers 
voted sums for the completion of the design. The exe- 
cution of the statue of Napoleon was entrusted to 
Baron Bosio. The emperor is represented in im- 
yerial costume; he holds a sceptre in one hand, and 
in the other the order of the Legion of Honour. The 
statue is sixteen feet in height, and has a magnifi- 
cent and impressive appearance, though the impe- 
rial robes, by concealing so much of the figure, give 
it a somewhat heavy effect. The bas-reliefs have 
been reduced to two; that on the principal face, con- 
fided to M. Bra, represents the homage of the army as 
in the former one that was destroyed; Napoleon is 
seen sitting on his throne, surrounded by his generals, 
who present the plan of the column dedicated to him 
by the army. On the opposite face is represented the 
distribution of the crosses of the Legion of Honour in 
August, 1804, by M. Lemaire. The bas-reliefs are 
in bronze, but the surrounding ornaments are sculp- 
tured in the marble like the Egyptian hieroglyphics. 
The two other faces are occupied with the following 
inscriptions. On the south side, in French :— 

Upon this shore, 
on the 16th of August, 1804, 

Napoleon, in the presence of the Grand Army, 
distributed the decorations of the Legion of Honour 
to the soldiers, to the citizens, 
who had merited well of their country. 


The Fourth Corps, commanded by Marshal Soult, 
and the Flotilla, under the orders of Admiral Bruix, 
desiring 
to perpetuate the memory of this event by a monument, 
Louis Philippe I., king of the French, 
completed this column, 
consecrated 
by the Grand Army to Napoleon, 
M.DCCC.XLI. 


On the north side, in Latin :— 
Louis Philippe I., 
King of the French, 
On the spot where the Emperor Napoleon from his 
throne distributed the Insignia of the Legion of 
Honour to his illustrious and unconquered 
army, the defenders of their country ; 
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That the memory of that day, the 16th August, 1804, 
and the glory of the army, might be delivered to 
posterity by a monument consecrated to them, 
Caused Tu1s Column, begun by the army, November 
9, 1804, but unfinished through various causes, 
To be completed and dedicated, 
In the year 1841. 


In August last, on the anniversary of the first dis- 
tribution of the orders of the Legion of Honour, the 
statue was placed on the pillar, and this ceremony was 
made the occasion of a festival at Boulogne, lasting 
several days. The account of these rejoicings does not 
come within our province, and they have been already 
sufficiently described by the newspapers and other 
publications. Our purpose has been to notice the 
curious changes connected with this column: to record 
the distribution of the insignia of the Legion of Honour 
by Napoleon, is to preserve the connection between the 
monument and his memory, without pandering to na- 
tional jealousy and love of war. Works of art ought 
not to be desecrated by a perversion of their original 
purposes: there is more of real dignity in preserving 
these magnificent records of the opinions of by-gone 
times, than, by attempting to destroy or pervert them, 
acknowledging a sense of humiliation in their pre- 
sence, and perpetuating more strongly and exten- 
sively the intentions of the original founders. 

Next to the Monument of London, the Napoleon 
Column is the highest in Europe. The base is 34 
feet in height, the shaft 126 feet, and the statue, as we 
have already said, is 16 feet; giving a total of 176 feet. 
The Monument is about 26 feet taller. 


THE ISLANDS OF ENGLAND. 


{Continued from p. 400.} 


correctly speaking is an island, al- 
though it is generally considered as a peninsula be- 


HoLyHEAD 


longing to Anglesea. It is, however, separated from 
the larger island by a very narrow creek or channel, 
over which is a bridge with one arch of moderate span, 
by which route the mail used to travel on its way from 
London to Ireland. Except a few persons who during 
the summer come here for the sake of sea-bathing, it 
is not a place of much resort. Sometimes it is sought as 
a place of refuge by vessels caught in a storm upon 
this dangerous coast ; and in the herring-fishery season 
a few boats are sometimes successfully employed. 

Holyhead lies nearer to Ireland than any other part 
of Wales: the distance to Dublin, which is situated 
nearly due west, is little over sixty miles; and east- 
ward to Liverpool the distance is nearly the same. 
The island upon which the town is built, not far from 
the northern extremity, is six or seven miles long, and 
more than one across in most places. Towards the sea 
it is high and rocky; and it is only where the town is 
situated that ships find a safe harbour. A large church 
stands at the bottom of the rock, and towards the 
southern extremity of the island is a small chapel. 
There is a small garrison kept here, and a lighthouse 
and signal-station are among the lions of the place. 
There are several caverns in the ledges of rock; and 
upon the whole, it may be considered a place present- 
ing more to engage the attention of the curious than 
many other places that have obtained a more romantic 
reputation. 

A few miles to the north of Holyhead are some dan- 
gerous rocky islets, called THE SKERRIES, upon one 
of which has been erected a lighthouse. hey lie 
distant from the north-western extremity of Anglesea 
scarcely over a mile, and are directly in the route of 
vessels coming up St. George’s Channel, after passing 
Holyhead, on their way to Liverpool. There are also 
a few more small rocky islets along the coasi, east of 
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the Skerries, but not so-directly in the route of vessels, 
and therefore considered of smaller importance. 

It may be mentioned, also, in reference to Anglesea, 
that in a morass of considerable extent, which still re- 
mains undrained and uncultivated, on different occa- 
sions oak-trees of a tolerably large size have been dug 
out in a state of uncommon preservation, and, from 
appearances, in precisely the situation they had been 
prostrated to the earth. The cromiechs, the supposed 
altars of the Druids, are still more numerous here than 
elsewhere in Great Britain. The larger ones are 
formed by one very large flat stone, at one end of 
which isa smaller one, but both placed in an inclining 
position, and surrounded by eight or ten upright ones 
at no great distance. 


BARDSEY ISLAND. 


Pursuing a southern course on quitting Holyhead, 
this small island, which is scarcely two miles long by 
one broad, is the next that presents itself. It is situ- 
ated at the south-western extremity of Caernarvon- 
shire, about a mile from the mainland, from which it 
is separated by a rapid current. A lighthouse stands 
on a conspicuous part of it; and though little cultiva- 
tion is attempted, it affords tolerable pasturage for 
sheep, and is inhabited by about twenty families. It 
was once resorted to as a place of religious sanctity ; 
and it is said that 20,000 Britons, persecuted by the 
Saxons, sought refuge here, and lie buried within its 
narrow circuit. A monastery is reported to have ex- 
isted here, and there are still numerous grave-stones ; 
and a building supposed to have been the abbot’s 
lodge and oratory is the only visible remains of such 
a consecrated edifice. In the part supposed to have 
been the oratory one of the peasants of the island per- 
forms the religious service. 

During a portion of the year the inhabitants employ 
themselves in the dangerous pursuit of taking the 
eggs from the nests of the numerous wild-fowl which 
frequent the rocks, and deposit their eggs upon nar- 
row ledges, which can only be reached by means of 
long ropes, by which these daring people are let 
down. 

Tue Bisnop anp nis CLerxs.—This is the name 
given to a cluster of rocky islands of the most westerly 
part of Pembrokeshire, and on the northern side of St, 
Bride’s Bay, and at no great distance from the town 
of St. David’s. They are all uninhabited, but some of 
them offer a little pasturage for a few sheep. They, 
like most rocky islands near the mainland, are much 
frequented by large numbers of sea-fowl, which are 
an object with the inhabitants on the opposite shore, 
who come over and secure their eggs, aud destroy 
some particular sorts for the sake of their feathers and 
down. The navigation is of so dangerous a character, 
that it was deemed expedient to erect a lighthouse 
there, which was built in the year 1777. 

On the south side of the same bay are several more 
small islands, which lie at a short distance north-west 
of St. Ann’s Point, at the entrance into Milford Haven, 
the most capacious harbour in Great Britain. 

Catpy IsLanp also lies off the same coast, but more 
to the eastward, and nearly south of the ancient town 
of Tenby. It isa mile and a half in length, and half 
a mile in breadth, and something over a mile from the 
nearest point of land. Some part of this island is under 
cultivation, and a few families reside here. A priory 
once existed upon this agreeably situated island, the 
site of which is still marked by the remains of a tower 
and some fragments of the foundation-walls. 

Lunpy Istanp.—This island, which is five miles 
long and two broad, is situated at the distance of 
eleven or twelve miles from the nearest land, and at 
the outward entrance into that spacious arm of the sea 
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usually known as the Bristol Channel. It is encom- 
passed by lofty rocks on every side, except at one place 
where there is a very narrow opening, which admits of 
a landing, but affords no harbour for vessels in distress, 
Formerly there was a small chapel upon this solitary 
island, which is now in ruins. There is a lighthouse 
upon the island, and a pyramidal rock, called the Con- 
stable, is of considerable elevation ; so that by night or 
by day this island may be descried at a considerable 
distance : it is, indeed, frequently the first land that the 
British homeward-bound vessels make in returning 
from an Atlantic voyage. A few families commonly 
reside here where a portion of the island is cultivated; 
but the greater part of it is pastured by sheep, the 
exposed situation being better adapted for pasturage 
than cultivation. The landing-place lies on the south- 
east part of the island, or north-west of Barnstable Bay. 

Tue Houms, which lie farther up the Bristol Chan- 
nel, consist of the islands known as Steep Holm, Flat 
Holm, and the Wolves, which, from their situation in 
the middle of the estuary, serve to impede the naviga- 
tion and render it more dangerous. Steep Holm isso 
named from the elevated character of ground, some of 
which rises upwards of 200 feet above the sea. The best 
part of the land is in possession of a farmer’s family, who 
are the only inhabitants of the island. It lies west of the 
flourishing little town of Weston-super-Mare, in So- 
merset, nearly five miles; from whence, during the 
summer, _— of pleasure frequently make excur- 
sions to this and its neighbouring island, Flat Holm. 
Its extreme length is over half a mile, and the breadth 
half as much. 

Fiat Ho tw lies north of the former, at the distance 
of considerably more than a mile, and is scarcely so 
large as its neighbour, and. as its name seems to imply, 
is a low and level island. It is more in the middle of 
the Channel than the other island ; and in consequence 
of this, and the low character of the land, a lighthouse 
has been built upon it, which can be distinctly seen 
from both the Welsh and English coasts. A_ vast 
number of sea-gulls and some other sorts of wild-fowl 
frequent those islands, where they breed in the summer 
season. 

Tue Wo tves are two or three very small islands 
lying north-west of Flat Holm, distant about two miles, 
and not much farther distant from the north shore ot 
the Channel. These last mentioned are of no import- 
ance, except that they add to the danger of the naviga- 
tion of the British Channel. In the vicinity of those 
islands the Channel is about twelve or thirteen miles 
wide. 

There are two or three other small islands westward 
of the islands just mentioned, along the coast of South 
Wales, but none of any such note as to deserve partl- 
cular notice here. 


SCILLY ISLANDS. 


These islands, which form a numerous cluster at 
the distance of more than thirty miles from the Land's 
End in Cornwall, are a very interesting group; buta 
description of them has been given in the ‘ Penny 
Magazine,’ vol. i., p. 203, so that a few words may 
suffice in this place. Six of the een go ones are in- 
habited, which are generally considered to rank thus: 
St. Mary’s, Trescau or Tresco, St. Martin’s, St. Agnes, 
Sampson, and Brehar; and these altogether contain 
a population exceeding 2000. From the more ele- 
vated places in Cornwall, near the Land’s End, these 
islands are visible in clear weather; but they only 
appear like a cluster of rocks. There are several 
churches and chapels on the principal islands, and 
most of the land 1s cultivated; but many of the inha- 
bitants engage in fishing, and the manufacture of kelp 
used to be carried to a considerable extent. Many 
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ships have been lost among the Scilly Islands; the 
navigation in their immediate vicinity is of so danger- 
ous a character, that few ships—except accidentally— 
ever approach them, The voyage from Penzance in 
favourable weather is made in four or five hours. St. 
Mary’s (which contains more than one-half of the whole 
population) is the principal island; but its length is 
only four miles and a half, and its breadth two miles 
and a half. These islands are considered part of the 


county of Cornwall ; but they have certain ancient and 
local privileges that are peculiar to themselves. 


THE CHANNEL ISLANDS. 


In treating of the Islands of England, it becomes a 
matter of considerable doubt whether or not these 
islands ought to be included. It is true that they be- 
long to England, and that they are situated in the 
English Channel; nevertheless they lie much nearer 
the coast of Normandy in France, and anciently be- 
longed to that principality. Moreover the inhabitants, 
who are evidently of Norman descent, continue to 
speak the language of that country; while the same 
laws continue in force to which they were subjected 
while still under the Norman power. Hence it 
would rather appear, that although these islands be- 
long to Great Britain, still, geographically considered, 
they ought not to be ranked among the Islands of 
England. 

Though there are some smaller ones, and several 
detached rocks, the four principal islands are usually 
classed as follows: namely, Guernsey, Jersey, Alderney, 
and Sark. But as a full description of them has already 
appeared in the 6th volume of the ‘ Penny Magazine,’ 
at pp. 329, 336, 357, and 384, all that need here be 
done is to refer the reader, as above enumerated, fo: 
a full and interesting description. 


ISLE OF PORTLAND. 


Although there are several rocky islets both on the 
north and south side of the peninsula formed by the 
counties of Cornwall and Devon, none of them appear 
to deserve a place in these remarks. But continuing 
eastward along the English Channel, the Isle of Port- 
land presents itself as worthy of consideration. Though 
we commonly find it classed as an island, it is more 
properly a peninsula, since it is not totally severed 
from the mainland; for a narrow ridge of pebbles, 
which goes by the name of the Chesil Bank, and which 
extends westward many miles, leaving a narrow chan- 
nel between it and the mainland, called the Fleet, 
connects Portland to the southern part of the county 
of Dorset. This island or peninsula is of a triangular 
shape, the greatest length of which is about four miles 
from north to south, and two miles across from east to 
west. It has long been noted for the beautiful free- 
stone that it yields, many thousand tons of which are 
annually quarried and exported to London and various 
other places. Most part of the male population is 
employed in the quarries upon different parts of the 
island, while the tillage of the crops is left almost en- 
tirely to the women. The wall of rock serves to pro- 
tect this island everywhere from the sea, except at a 
landing-place on the north, where Portland Castle, a 
place of great strength, is situated, and which com- 
pletely commands Weymouth Roads, and lies three 
miles south of Weymouth. There are several villages 
and hamlets upon the island; and besides the corn 
raised by the inhabitants, a considerable number of 
sheep are pastured. The navigation in the immediate 
neighbourhood is very dangerous; hence two light- 
houses have been erected on the southern part of the 
island. (See ‘Penny Magazine, vol. vii., pp. 57, 68, 
and 86.) 

(To be continued. | 
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THE PURRAH. 


Tue Purrah is a secret society in Africa among the 
Negroes. 

Many of our readers, having been in the habit of 
regarding such societies as belonging to an interme- 
diate state of civilization, higher than any which Negro- 
land exhibits, will hear with surprise of their existence 
among the blacks. Yet the Purrah is not the onl 
secret society among them; and, in truth, although 
such societies continue into the intermediate state of 
civilization, and may even survive, as a form, in the 
most civilized conditions of society which have yet 
been known, yet such societies commence in a more 
rude state of society than has been generally imagined. 
They have not only been found among the Negroes, 
but among the savages of the Pacific Islands. 

All secret societies appear to have originated either 
in the desire to preserve and to transmit religious 
mysteries which were not known, and which, it was 
supposed, might not be safely made known to the mass 
of the people ; or else to concentrate and to exercise a 
political control over the government, or over the con- 
dition and destinies of a nation. Both objects might 
be, and often have been, combined in the same institu- 
tion. 

Our own Freemasons offer the example of a secret 
society, which by virtue of its traditions and ceremo- 
nies continues to subsist long after its original object 
is evaporated. For although, in modern times, the 
organization of this great body, and its signs of secret 
recognition, may in foreign countries have been used 
or abused for political purposes, there can be little 
doubt to poten inquirers that the original object of 
its institution was to preserve among polytheists the 
doctrine that THERE Is BUT ONE Gop. In those times 
this was a great secret, which could not be openly pro- 
mulgated without danger. Now it is believed by half 
the world, by Christians and Moslems. It is, therefore, 
no longer a secret ; yet we are persuaded that this, and 
no other, is the great historical secret of the Freemasons, 
kept up formally as such, long after the dogma itself 
has become a subject of popular belief. That there has, 
therefore, been no real secret to tell, is, no doubt, the 
best reason for the careful manner in which the con- 
ventional secret has been preserved ; none of the body 
being willing to admit—and no one being ready to be- 
lieve the admission if made—that the wonderful secret 
of which so much had been said, was, in fact, a matter 
which now everybody knew. 

But it is time to introduce the reader to the Purrah., 

This institution is partly religious, but more politi- 
cal. Its range is limited to the country which extends 
from Sierra Leone southward to Cape Mount. This 
country is occupied by Bulloms and Succoos, and is 
divided into several small states. This institution 
consists of members from each of these states; that 
is to say, the Purrah drawn from such state exer- 
cises its functions upon that state or canton to which 
its members belong; while a grand council, elected 
from the senior members of all the sectional associa- 
tions, exercises its authority over the whole. This last 
supreme body is presided over by a chief, or Grand 
Purrah-man, whose real power greatly exceeds that of 
any sovereign in those parts. 

The whole number of initiated Purrah-men is sup- 
posed to be about 6000, in the five nations which are 
under the operation of the system. But the secret 
tribunal, or proper Purrah, contains but twenty-five 
members in each of the five sections; and the Grand 
Purrah is composed of five senior members from each 
of these, and consequently also contains twenty-five 
members. 

No one can become a member of the sectional Pur- 
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rah until thirty years of age, nor of the Grand Purrah 
until the age of fifty. The admission into the general 
body is earlier, and a kind of noviciate ; for it may be 
commenced even in boyhood. No one is fully admit- 
ted into this institution until such of his friends as 
already belong to it bind themselves by an oath to put 
him to death should he betray the secrets of the confe- 
deracy, or shrink during the progress of his initiation. 

In each of the districts comprised within the limits 
of this association, there is a sacred grove set apart to 
the use of the Purrah. To this wood the candidate is 
conducted, and is there obliged to remain in a place 
appropriated for him. In a solitary and contracted 
habitation he is confined several months. He receives 
his food from men in masks, who preserve the most 
impenetrable silence ; and the candidate himself dares 
neither speak nor to quit for a moment the hut in 
which hs line been placed. Should he attempt to pene- 
trate into the forest by which he is surrounded, he is 
instantly struck dead, and is heard of no more. 

It is remarkable that some sucha preparatory period 
of solitude and mortification has been a preliminary to 
initiation in almost every secret and mystic institution, 
obviously with the intention of working the candidate 
into a fitting frame for receiving the full force of the 
impressions which the ceremonies of initiation are in- 
tended to convey. 

After several months of this goers the candi- 
date is admitted to the trial, in which his resolution 
and courage are put to the most severe and terrible 
proofs which the African mind has been able to devise. 
No one has been able to ascertain all the particulars, 
it being difficult to obtain exact information concern- 
ing this and other operations of the Purrah, and often 
dangerous to make inquiries. It is however said, that 
lions and leopards only partially confined are employed 
on this occasion; the sacred wood resounds with the 
most frightful howlings; and during the night vast 
conflagrations are seen in different quarters, seeming 
to indicate a general destruction ; while at other times 
fire is seen to pervade the mysterious wood in all 
directions. But if curiosity or ignorance attracts any 
one within the sacred grove, he is sacrificed without 
mercy ; and proofs are not wanting that on such occa- 
sions many indiscreet persons have disappeared, and 
have been heard of no more. 

When the candidate has passed through his terrible 
probation, an oath is extracted from him, binding him 
to preserve inviolate all the secrets which have been 
or may be committed to him, and to execute with blind 
obedience the decrees and orders of the association of 
his own tribe, as well as those of the grand council. 

On entering the society, every member lays aside his 
former name, and assumes a new one; and to call him 
by his old name afterwards is considered an insult. 

The object of this institution appears to be, to keep 
in check the local government and its officers—the 
sectional Purrah in its own state, and the grand Pur- 
rah (which only meets on great occasions) over the 
whole ; by sitting as a tribunal of secret justice, not 
only on private crimes, but on public transactions, and 
executing its own decrees with the certainty of fate. 
Resembling in this and in some other respects the 
Secret Tribunal which formerly existed in Germany, 
it takes special cognizance of murder and witchcraft, 
and employs the utmost vigilance in watching the con- 
duct of its own members, whose slightest act of con- 
tumacy or disobedience is visited with inconceivable 
rigour. 

The sentence of this tribunal upon those whom it 
dooms is never known until it is inflicted. The only 
punishment which such a tribunal can inflict is death ; 
and the death which it dooms falls upon the victim in 
a manner so secret, so sudden, and so unexpected, that 
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the perpetrator is never known. Indeed, such is the 
awe inspired by this institution, that they are never 
inquired after. 

The most beneficial part of this society's opera. 
tions results'from its frequent interference in putting 
a stop to wars and family feuds. In such matters 
it does not indeed interfere until secretly solicited: 
but then its interference is final and effectual. As if 
of its own mere motion, the Purrah meets and declares 
that it cannot suffer hostilities to continue between 
those who should live in friendship together ; and that 
it is determined to put an end to such excesses. Both 
parties then lay down their arms, and the Purrah gene 
rally spends a month in investigating the grounds and 
merits of the quarrel, and sometimes pronounces a 
severe judgment upon the aggressors, the execution of 
which it entrusts‘to the warriors of their own body, 
who always act with masked faces. 

The meetings of the Purrah are held in the most 
retired spots, amid the gloom of night, and are carried 
on with the most inquisitorial secrecy. When the 
Purrah comes into a town, which is always at night, 
it is accompanied by the most dreadful howlings, 
screams, and other horrid noises. Such of the inhabitants 
as do not happen to belong to the society are obliged to 
keep within doors. Should any one be found without, 
or attempting to peep at what is going on, he would 
most certainly be put to death. To restrain the curio- 
sity of the women, they are not only bound to stay 
within doors, but to keep up an incessant clapping 
with their hands as long as the Purrah remains. 

A power so secret and so irresponsible cannot but be 
often abused —cannot, indeed, but become a tyranny 
both to people and to governments, with whatever good 
intentions it may have been originally founded. Hence 
it is regarded with unmitigated horror by the people, 
who cannot even speak of it without manifesting tokens 
of terror and apprehension. They believe, in fact, that 
the Purrah-men have constant intercourse with demons, 
who are subject to their orders and control; and this 
is a belief which, since it strengthens their power, the 
Purrah itself is by no means anxious to discourage. 


Discourse.-—Some in their discourse desire rather commenda- 
tion of wit, in being able to hold all arguments, than — 
ment, in discerning what is true; as if it were a praise to know 
what might be said, and not what should be thought. Some 
have certain common-places and themes, wherein they are good, 
and want variety ; which kind of poverty is for the most part 
tedious, and, when it is once perceived, ridiculous, The honour- 
ablest part of talk is to give the occasion ; and again to moderate 
and pass to somewhat else, for then a man leads the dance.— 
Bacon's Essays. 





Sun-Rise on Mount Etna,—The gradual manner in which the 
curtain of the night is drawn up, and the enormous landscape 
exposed to view, from such an elevated station as Etna, is what 
no imagination can pretend to conceive—no experience in the 
smallest degree prepare us for. We have the authority of Cap- 
tain Smyth, the great surveyor, for saying that the radius of 
vision from that spot is about one hundred and fifty miles—or, 
in other words, that the eye takes in, at one view, a-range of the 
earth’s surface three hundred miles in width! It will be easily 
understood that certain parts of this gigantic panorama enjoy the 
touches of the coming day long before others. The highest and 
the most eastern, of course, are the first lighted up—but owing 
to the shaded sides of all objects situated in that direction being 
turned to the spectator, very curious modifications take place, 
and give to those elevated spots which lie to the westward a 
priority of distinctness in their details which we should not have 
anticipated. As the fields and towns, and the various indenta- 
tions of the coast become visible, and the colours of the foliage 
begin to show themselves, we are apt to fancy the sun must be 
close at hand ; but it is generally long after this period that he 
actually appears—such is the surpassing splendour of his rays. 
This effect is perhaps increased by the clearness of the air at 
great altitudes.—Captain Basil Hall's Patchwork. 





